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RESERVISTS HAVE RIGHT TO RETURN 
TO THEIR OLD JOBS 00 


WASHINGTON -- Military reservists called to active duty have 
the right to return to their old jobs if they meet certain 
requirements, according to a U.S. Labor Department officialo. 


There are four requirements, contained in the Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights (VRR) law, according to Thomas E. Collins 
III, assistant secretary of labor for veterans’ employment and 
training. Returning reservists must: 


-- have held an “other than temporary" civilian job (but 
not necessarily a "permanent" job) 


-- leave the civilian job to go on active duty, 


receive a certificate evidencing satisfactory service, 


-- apply for reemployment with the pre-service employer 
within 31 days. 


"A person meeting these requirements is entitled to their 
pre-service position or an equivalent job," Collins said. 


"The returning service man or woman does not get back onto 
the seniority ladder where he or she left it, but at the point 
that would have been reached without the interruption for 
military service." 


The VRR law, in effect since 1940, applies to those who | 
leave their jobs for voluntary or involuntary military service, 
in war and peace, Collins explained. 


The Veterans’ Employment and Training Service (VETS) in the 
Labor Department assists reservists and National Guard members, 
as well as others who leave military service, in enforcing their 
reemployment rights. 


"I am confident," Collins said, "that the vast majority of 
employers will recognize the urgency of the present situation and 
will be supportive of their employees who return to military duty 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily. 


~-more~- 
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"An employer or employee having questions about the VRR law 
should look for the local VETS representative under ’Labor 
Department’ in the government pages of the telephone directory or 
call the VETS National Office, (202) 523-8611." 


Those who leave civilian jobs for active duty are not 
required to request a leave of absence or even to notify 
employers that military service is the reason for leaving, 
although Collins encouraged anyone called to active duty to give 
his or her employer as much information as possible. 


Different rules apply to reservists and National Guard 
members called to duty for training. They must request a leave 
of absence. However, this is really just a notice, not a 
request, because the employer cannot deny it. 


In addition to the VRR law (Title 38, U.S.C., Chapter 43), 
Collins said federal employers and employees should be aware of 
military leave provisions of Chapter 353 of the Federal Personnel 
Manual (FPM). He said Constance Berry Newman, director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, recently issued a directive 
balancing needs of military services-with those of other 
government agencies. 


Collins, a retired Air Force fighter pilot who spent seven 
years as a prisoner of war in North Vietnam, commended the 
nation’s reservists and National Guard members for their 
"tremendous efforts to date in.the current Middle East situation" 
and wished them all "God speed and a safe return home." 


# # # 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PAY BY STATE 
AND I 


WASHINGTON -- The average annual pay of workers covered by 
State and Federal Unemployment Insurance (UI) programs was 
$22,567 in 1989, a 3.2 percent increase over 1988, according to 
preliminary data released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Annual pay data are compiled from reports submitted by 
employers under UI programs covering 107 million full- and 
part-time workers. Average annual pay is computed by dividing 
total annual payrolls of employees covered by UI programs by the 
average monthly employment of these employees. 


States 


The District of Columbia, as in the previous 2 years, had 
the highest level of average annual pay. In 1989, average annual 
pay in the District was $32,106. Alaska was the second highest 
($29,704), followed by Connecticut ($27,500), New York ($27,303), 
and New Jersey ($26,780). South Dakota had the lowest average 
annual pay with $15,810, followed by North Dakota ($16,932), 
Mississippi ($17,047), and Montana ($17,224). 


Several East Coast states, along with Alaska and Hawall, 
posted the largest percentage increases in average annual pay. 
The District of Columbia and Alaska led the nation in this 
ranking as well, with increases of 6.1 and 6.0 percent, 
respectively. Delaware was the third highest (5.9 percent), 
followed by Hawaii (5.8 percent), Connecticut (4.8 percent), and 
Maine (4.7 percent). Wyoming, with a 0.7 percent increase in 
average annual pay, showed the smallest change. Montana had 
the next smallest with 1.6 percent, then Arizona with 2.1 
percent. 


Industry 


Average annual pay levels for the nation varied widely by 
sector and by industry. The mining industry had the highest 
average annual pay ($35,787). The lowest average annual pay 
($12,283) was in the retail trade industry, which ane a large 
proportion of part-time workers. 


Within the private sector, the mining industry had the 
largest increase in average annual pay, 4.2 percent. The next 
largest increases were in the services industry (3.9 percent), 
construction (3.2 percent), and manufacturing (3.1 percent). The 
smallest percentage increase (2.2 percent) was in the finance, 
insurance, and real estate industry. 
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Table 1. State average annual pay for 1988 and 1989 anc 
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| Average annual pay | Percent 
State ery. | change, 
| | | 1988-89 
| 1988 1989 27 | 37 
| | | 
4. Bey. > Foe | $21,872 $22,567 i . 
PN. 5 ches 6 Wk he c bE 19,003 | 19,593 | Dae 
CG dy, o o's 6 Fedde ds 6 {| 28,033 {| 29,704 | 6.0 
Sk o's be came abs | 20,383 20,808 | 2.1 
ne... ae 6 oe at % |} 17,023 17,418 | 2.3 
SS Pree ee 24,126 | 24,921 aoa 
cS SP Pree re ; 20,472 § 20,940 ” 
TN). eee eee | 26,234 | 27,500 | 4.8 
ON. OT S's.« «abate be | @teere. + 2eeaee | 5.9 
District of Columbia..| 30,253 | 32,106 | 6.1 
NS PP 19,523 20,072 2.8 
SEP E LOT ae | 20,904 -—): 20,074 -] 2.8 
| a A ae i} 20,444 | 21,624 | 5.8 
| ES eee eee | 17,648 | 18,146 | 2.8 
EE MEL GES |} 23,608 | 24,211 | 2.6 
NN. 6 og Mea ad che a | 20,437 20,931 2.4 
na ahe oh kk ce ee o oo | 17,928 | 18,420 | ee 
SS ae eee | 19,030 | 19.474 | 22 
PP Corres | 18,545 | 19,001 | re 
SE ee | 19,330 | 19,750 | Zia 
A os. 6 ts oiénd xb ae den | 18,347 19,202 4.7 
a. Es » cincare.b0s wh {| 22,515 | 23,466 | 4.2 
Massachusetts......... | 246,143 | 25,233 | 4.5 
ppemeemy GF ose cc ccces |} 246,193 | 24,853 | r oe 
ee SS ee ' 20,400 3 22.000 35 
Mississippi........... } 16,522 | 17,047 3.2 


14 Includes workers covered by Unemployment 
Insurance (UI) and Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 

2/ Data are preliminary. 

3’ Percent ehenges were computed from unrounded 
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and percent change in pay for all covered workers 1/ 
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en, FEET PEE CE nN Ce $20,295 $20,899 3.0 
CS EE ee oe ee | 16,957 17,224 1.6 
CS ee |} 17,190 17,694 | 2.9 
er Se 20,548 21,342 3.9 
[New Hampshire......... 20,749 21,551 3.9 
Te ee ee | 25,748 26,780 4.0 
Biase Maxtice......ccccee | 18,259 18,667 | 2 
OE ES oe oe | 26,347 Zieses. | 3.6 
INorth Carolina........ | 18,636 19,320 3.7 
—— OE EE eee 16,508 16,932 2.6 
a os vn oft cunakie ace | 21,501 21,986 | 2.2 
sg ES. cop grad {| 19,098 19,530 
S| Eee | 19,637 20,303 | 3.4 
|Pennsylvania.......... } 21,485 i a 3.8 
ees OS EE rare 20,206 21,128 4.6 
[South Carolina........ | 18,009 18,797 4.4 
ee |} 15,424 15,810 | 2.5 
SSA | 19,209 19,712 2.6 
SD ie SP ee | 21,130 21,740 | 2.9 
~— Ds iced se ciate ou 18,910 19,362 | 2.4 
ERO PA ee | 18,640 19,497 4.6 
Ne a a ee | 21,053 21,879 3.9 
ee ae eee ree | 20,806 21,617 3.9 
|West Virginia......... 19,341 19,789 | , re 
SIPGMNGSR. «5.0 0 a ls 0 0 tbe 19,743 20,204 | Za 

ie in totes ba a 19,097 19,230 .7 


a annual pay data and may differ from those 


computed using data rounded to the nearest dollar. 

4/ State government data for certain Michigan 
agencies were estimated for the third and fourth 
quarters of 1989 and will be revised. 


-more- 
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Table 2. States ranked by average annual pay in 1989 
all covered workers 1/7 
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computed using da rounded to the nearest dollar. 
4/7 State government data for certain Michigan 
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INNOVATIVE WORK-BASED LEARNING 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED O00 


WASHINGTON -- A labor-management committee of the Dresser- 
Rand Corporation facility in Painted Post, N.Y., and Local 313 of 
the AFL-CIO’s International Union of Electronic, Electrical, 
Salaried, Machine and Furniture Workers (IUE) has been formed to 
oversee an innovative work-based learning project, Secretary of 
Labor Elizabeth Dole and President Alan Kistler of the Human 
Resources Development Institute (HRDI) have announced. 


The project is co-sponsored by HRDI, the AFL-CIO’s 
employment and training arm, and the Department of Labor’s 
Employment and Training Administration. HRDI President Kistler 
announced the project during a press conference at the Painted 
Post facility. 


"We are pleased to support this cooperative labor-management 
effort," said Secretary Dole. "It is part of our exploration of 
how structured work-based learning can help our workers attain 
the skill levels they need for today’s jobs." 


Structured work-based learning combines on-the-job training 
with theoretical instruction. The new project is part of HRDI’s 
Upgrading and Career Ladder Program, which stresses full 
participation by workers and their unions in the design and 
implementation of continuous workplace-learning systems. 


HRDI President Kistler said, "For many years unions have 
operated outstanding education and training programs or have been 
involved in joint labor-management efforts such as apprenticeship 
and basic skills upgrading. Unions have always understood that 
the process of ‘learning by doing’ is the most effective way to 
absorb new skills, and we are excited to work with DOL to look 
into how apprenticeship concepts can help develop continuous 
learning systems throughcut American industry." 


Dresser-Rand and IUE Local 313 were selected for the new 
project because of their strong joint commitment to ongoing 
education and training, especially in the areas of new technology 
and changing work organization. Their six-person joint 
committee, working closely with a full-time HRDI staff person, 
will choose one or two particular jobs for special training 
efforts. 
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A Letter of Understanding between HRDI, Dresser-Rand and IUE 
Local 313 states that the union and management "recognize that 
the firm’s employees are its single greatest resource. Both 
parties are committed to providing bargaining-unit employees with 
the knowledge and skills necessary to become full partners in the 
business." 


The new project is the first of three endeavors being 
supported under a $500,000 grant which the Employment and 
Training Administration’s Office of Work-Based Learning (OWBL) 
has awarded to HRDI. The grant is one of three research and 
demonstration grants awarded by OWBL as outgrowths of 
Apprenticeship 2000, a two-year study of how apprenticeship and 
other forms of structured work-based learning can help American 
workers increase their skills. 


HRDI, headquartered in Washington, D.C., was formed by the 
AFL-CIO in 1968 to provide a wide variety of training services to 
unions and their members. In addition to the upgrading progran, 
HRDI provides technical support to labor representatives on state 
and local councils created by the Job Training Partnership Act; 
helps unions start basic skills and literacy programs that 
function on worker-centered principles; and sponsors reemployment 


programs for workers with disabilities. 


The HRDI representative for further information is Dan 
Marschall, (202) 638-3912. 


## # 
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ILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPAR NT OF LABOR 


Women employees are twice as likely to stay home with a sick 
child (65 percent) as male employees ( 32 percent), according to 
the U.S. Labor Department. 


In several national surveys on employer perceptions of the 
benefits of child care programs, conducted between 1978 and 1983, 
an overwhelming majority reported an increase in productivity, 
morale, and loyalty, according to the U.S. Labor Department. The 
same studies showed a decrease in absenteeism, turnover and 


tardiness. 


In a survey conducted by the National Employer-Supported 
Child Care Project, published in 1984, 90 percent of the 178 
companies responding said that the child care service their 
business offered had improved employee morale, 85 percent said 
their ability to recruit had been affected positively, and 85 
percent noted more positive public relations, according to the 
U.S. Labor Department. 





